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ABSTRACT 

This ethnographic account of a Stong mchod 'Thousand-fold Offering' 
[religious ritual] focuses on its practice in a pastoral Tibetan area in 
Gcan tsha thang (Jianzhatan) Township, Gcan tsha (Jianzha) County, 
Rma lho (Huangnan) Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon 
(Qinghai) Province, PR China. It considers the impact of the ritual, the 
administrative location where it takes place, the local population, local 
religious views and practices, education, community livelihood, 
government settlement policy, and economic changes. Two maps and 
five photographs provide additional information. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It was late summer 2000, and my family had just moved to our autumn 
pasture, where the grassland had been ungrazed since spring. The 
whole community had come and camped. Hundreds of black yak-hair 
tents lined Kha gyi Valley in the west to Khung ri Mountain in the east. 

My family was expecting my two monk uncles, and my monk 
brother to visit our tent to hold a ritual. I was excited because I had not 
seen them since my family had moved to the summer pasture some 
months earlier and also because they often brought me fruit and candy 
when they visited. 

"Sangs kho, climb the small hill where you took our yak calves 
yesterday. See if the monks are coming. They don't know which tent is 
ours. Someone needs to bring them here," Mother directed while 
churning milk. 

"Yes, Mother!" I said excitedly and raced to the top of the small 
hill. I stood on tiptoe and gazed into the northwest, hoping to see my 
uncles. Disappointment came when I saw only some yaks and flocks of 
sheep. "Why are they still not here?" I asked myself impatiently. 

I sprawled on the ground and waggled my legs in the air, not 
knowing what to do next. Would my parents let me become a monk? 
Mother said monks had the most meaningful, happiest life. 

A herder on the opposite mountain was singing, which brought 
me back to the present, but she was too far away for me to make out 
the lyrics. And suddenly, I spotted three scarlet-clad figures 
approaching. 

"Mother! The monks are coming!" I shouted, which echoed so 
distinctly that the whole community must have heard it. 

I ran toward the monks as fast as I could. 

"Sangs kho! Good boy! You've come all the way here to 
welcome us," said my older uncle. 

He patted my head with his right hand, put his left hand into a 
yellow bag on his right shoulder, and pulled out an apple and handed 
it to me. I led them to my family's tent while munching on the apple, 
hoping I would become a monk. 
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This paper is about local religious views, ritual practices, and 
particularly my family's annual Stong mchod 'Thousand-fold Offering' 
practice in Gcan tsha thang (Jianzhatan). I intend to depict a religious 
reality of indigenous lives, the purpose of rituals for the locals, their 
understandings, and explanations of their devotion to rituals. This 
approach will aid in preserving the reality of rituals among ordinary 
Tibetans. 

I will describe the livelihood of the community, which I locate 
on maps, followed by information about my family's house (ritual 
space), and the people (participants), scriptures, monasteries, and a 
nunnery. I also describe the local religion, including local laypeople's 
religious views, a monastery, a tantric hall, daily religious practices, 
rtsis, 1 ritual instructions, religious rituals, and major annual religious 
rituals in Gcan tsha thang. Against this background, the main body of 
the paper focuses on the Thousand-fold Offering, including ritual 
participants, preparation, a comprehensive account of the ritual 
process, and ritual expenses. 

I also reflect on the influence of various forces stemming from 
land division, settlement policy, and the community's interest in state- 
sponsored education on the Thousand-fold Ritual practices in 2017. To 
better illustrate these forces, I pinpoint the challenges locals face when 
they move to Mar khu thang (Maketang), a larger population center 
and the local county's administrative center, in the pursuit of access to 
better quality education to advance their children's future, and the 
limited religious space they can access in this new environment. 

I conclude by discussing how recent changes are likely to 
impact not only local religious practice but language, herding culture, 
and other aspects of herders' lives. 

I hasten to add that Tibetan religious belief and practice has 
many variants. I do not suggest that the Stong mchod described here 
typifies other areas or even all households in the community where my 
home is located. 


1 Rtsis refers to nag rtsis 'astrological calculations related to personal 
fortune' (Goldstein et al. 2001:603). 
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Gcan tsha thang Community 

Gcan tsha thang Community is located in Gcan tsha thang Township, 
Gcan tsha (Jianzha) County, Rma lho (Huangnan) Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture, Mtsho sngon (Qinghai) Province, PR China. 
Gcan tsha thang is a Tibetan community about forty kilometers from 
the County Town, Mar khu thang. In 2017, the County Town was about 
a three-hour bus trip (one hour by car) from Zi ling (Xining) City, the 
capital of Mtsho sngon Province. 

In 2017, Gcan tsha thang Township had a land area of 642 
square kilometers and 4,000 residents of whom ninety-nine percent 
were Tibetans. 1 The government divided the Gcan tsha thang herding 
area in the 1980s, creating four dadui 'big groups'. 2 3 These are Lo ba 
(which my family belongs to), Ka brgya dang bo, Ka brgya gnyis pa, 
and Rkang mo. 

Historically, Gcan tsha thang sde ba 'community' had ten tsho 
ba 'tribes ';3 Lo ba, Lho ba, Yang rong gong ma, Yang rong zhol ma, 
Gser kha, Kha lug, Rkang mo, Nor ba, Ka brgya dang bo, and Ka brgya 
gnyis pa. Intertribal marriage was prohibited. In 2017, Yang rong, Gser 
kha, Kha lug, Lho ba, and Nor ba were small tribes and part of the four 
dadui, but not recognized officially by the local government. 
Consequently, these tribal names do not appear on identity cards nor 
in family khyim tho ( hukou ) 'registration books'. 

Gcan tsha thang sde ba is grassland with Se bo Mountain to the 
west, Gzigs chen Mountain to the south, and Lha de'u Mountain to the 
north. Gzhung chu 'Shared Water' is a stream flowing through the 
grassland and is the most important local water source. Historically, 
locals' livelihood depended on herding yaks, sheep, horses, and goats 
and moved seasonally among winter, spring, summer, and autumn 
camps. However, after the grassland division in the 1980s, seasonal 


1 Population and land area data are from http://bit.ly/2p2DpEp (accessed 1 
May 2017). 

2 This location has been described in Sangjie Zhaxi and Stuart (2018). 

3 Tsho ba refers to small tribes within sde ba who are believed to share 
common ancestry. 
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movement was dramatically curtailed, and further constrained by 
government-mandated fencing. As a consequence, for example, in 
2017, my family moved only to summer, autumn, and winter camps. 

Furthermore, in 2017, most families sought income from 
collecting caterpillar fungus (Ophiocordyceps sinensis ) in the fourth 
to fifth lunar months, 1 doing construction work locally, or finding 
service work in restaurants and hotels in Mar khu thang. A majority of 
those born after about 1990 attended school. Of those who completed 
high school and took university entrance examinations, only about 
twenty percent passed. Some ninety-five percent of those who 
graduated from institutions of higher education were unable to find 
official government employment. Instead, they herded livestock; 
became dge rgan glas ma 2 'temporary teachers', earning about only 
1,000 RMB a month; or did a combination of construction work and 
herding. Local parents encourage their children to obtain official jobs 
near the community because official jobs are secure, and the parents 
can frequently interact with their children. 


1 Locals used the Chinese lunar calendar before about 2012. In 2019, most 
used the Tibetan lunar calendar. Nevertheless, some families celebrate New 
Year according to the Tibetan lunar calendar, some do not, and others also 
celebrate the Chinese New Year. According to my father (Rin chen rgyal, b. 
1963) adopting the Tibetan calendar was closely tied to the Bod skad dag ma 
'Pure Tibetan' movement in around 2010 when college students and Tibetan 
scholars encouraged the use of Tibetan without mixing it with Chinese, and 
wearing Tibetan clothes to preserve Tibetan culture. Locals then decided to 
follow the Tibetan lunar calendar. 

2 Dge rgan glas ma is a local term for a teacher who substitutes for an 
official government-paid teacher, generally because the latter dislikes their 
job. In this way, the official teacher retains their official salary and benefits, 
while paying the substitute teacher only a portion of the salary they earn. 
The term has negative connotations for the substitute teacher unable to find 
official (government-paid) employment. 
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Maps 


Fig 1. Map of Mtsho sngon. 1 



tsha thang Sde ba 


Fig 2. Map of Gcan tsha thang. 



1 Maps of Mtsho sngon and Gcan tsha thang sde ba are rough cut and 
modified from https://bit.ly/2uoRuX9 (accessed 10 March 2019). 
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Fig 3. My family's one-story house. 


Room 1 

Room 2 

Room 3 

Room 4 

Garage 



Corridor 



Glass Enclosed Porch 




My family house was constructed from adobe, wood, and red bricks 
and is located at the foot of Se bo Mountain. The house has four rooms, 
one garage, one corridor, and one glass-enclosed porch. None of the 
rooms have specific names. For the sake of convenience, I have labeled 
them rooms 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


Fig 4. People in the text: names, descriptions, and birth and death 
dates. 


Name 

Descriptions 

Birth- 

Death 

'Jigs med 

Pa lo skyid's brother 

1939 - 

2015 

A lags bio 
bzang 

local bla ma of Sgar kha 

1940 

A lags ngang 
rong 

local bla ma, in 2014 the abbot of Sgar 
kha 

1961 

Ban+de rgyal 

brother 

1988 

Bkra shis 
rgya mtsho 

Rin chen rgyal's brother 

1980 

Bsod nams 
rgya mtsho 

paternal grandfather 

1942- 

1993 

Bstan 'dzin 
mkhyen rab 

monk participant 

1991 

Dge 'dun shes 
rab 

brother 

1986 

Gser mtsho 
skyid 

Ban+de rgyal's wife 

1987 
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Gur mgon 
skyabs 

Rin chen rgyal's brother's son 

1996 

Klu mo tshe 
ring 

mother 

1963 

Mkhyen rab 
rgya mtsho 

Rin chen rgyal's brother, a respected 
monk in Gshong mo che 

1966 

Pa lo skyid 

Rin chen rgyal's mother 

1942 

Rdo rje thar 

Rin chen rgyal's brother, husband to 
Snying dkar skyid, and father of Gur 
mgon skyabs 

1975 

Rin chen 
rgyal 

father 

1963 

Sgrol ma 
skyabs 

Rin chen rgyal's sister's husband 

1979 

Skal bzang 
rdo rje 

Rin chen rgyal's brother 

1988 

Skal bzang 
rgyal 

Gser mtsho skyid's father 

1964 

Snying dkar 
skyid 

Rdo rje thar's wife 

1975 

Tshe ring 

Gser mtsho skyid's wife's brother 

1989 

Fig 6. Monasteries and a nunnery. 

Name Detail 



Bla brang (Bla brang A Dge lugs monastery with 1,400 monks 
dga' ldan bshad sgrub in Bsang chu (Xiahe) County (Smith 
dar rgyas bkra shis 2017:6). 
g.yas su 'khyil ba'i 

gling) _ 

Gnam rdzong (Gnam 
rdzong bsam gtan 'phel 
rgyas gling) 


According to Nian and Bai (1993:302), it 
was founded by Pad ma rig 'gzin 
(Banmarenzeng) during the Qing Dynasty 
(1644-1912) and had 55 nuns before 
closing in 1958. It reopened in 1980. 
Smith (2017:188) records it as a Rnying 
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ma 1 nunnery in Khams ra (Kanbula) 
Township, Gcan tsha County with 170 
nuns. 

Gsang sgrog (Gsang A Sa skya 2 monastery during the Yuan 
sgrog bde chen bshad Dynasty (1279-1338) that converted to the 
sgrub 'phel rgyas gling) Dge lugs School. Closed in 1958, it 

reopened in 1985 (Nian and Bai 
1993:179). Smith (2017:187) writes that it 
is a Dge lugs monastery with 75 monks in 
Skya rgya Township, Gcan tsha County. 
Founded by Sbyin pa rgya mtsho 
(Jingbajiancuo) in the Qing Dynasty, 
there were 208 monks in 1953 and 370 
monks in 1958. It reopened in 1981 (Nian 
and Bai 1993:194). Smith (2017:61) lists it 
as a Dge lugs monastery located in 
'Phrang dmar (Changmu) Township, Khri 
ka (Guide) County, with 20 monks. 
Founded by 'Jam dbyangs rgya mtsho 
(Jiayangjiancuo) during the Qing 
Dynasty, it had 130 monks before closing 
in 1958 and reopening in 1980 (Nian and 
Bai 1993:179). Smith (2017:188) reports it 
to be a Dge lugs monastery with 55 monks 
located in Mtsho drug Township. 

Sgar kha (Sgar kha dga' Founded by a local monk, Dpal ldan 
ldan rnam rgyal gling) (Huadan), who received great help from 

local people in 1626. Before 1985, Sgar 
kha had 34 monks. It reopened in 1985 
(Nian and Bai 1993:176). Smith reports 


Gshong mo che 
(Gshong mo che byang 
chub bde chen gling) 


Ngang rong (Ngang 
rong bkra shis chos 
'phel gling) 


2 A Tibetan Buddhist sect that derives its name from the Sa skya monastery 
that was founded in 1073 about eighty kilometers north of Jo mo glang ma 
(Mount Everest) (https://bit.ly/2k2kkVu, accessed 7 August 2019). 
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that Sgar kha is a Dge lugs 1 monastery 
located in Gcan tsha thang Township with 
30 monks (2017:44) and provides a 

_ photograph (48). _ 

Yonghegong Yonghe A Dge lugs monastery, better known as 
Temple (Dga ldan byin Bla ma Temple in Dongcheng District, 
chags gling) Beijing. Yonghegong was founded in 1694 

and originally served as an official 
residence for court eunuchs. Later, the 
fourth son of the Kangxi Emperor (1654- 
1722), the Yongzheng Emperor (1678- 
1735) converted it into his residence. Half 
of the temple was converted into a 
monastery for Tibetan monks. 2 

Fig 5. Scriptures mentioned in the text. 

Name Detail 

Bzang bo spyod Aspiration to Good Action describes the 
pa'ismonlam positive actions of many Bodhisattva 

Aspiration to committed to acting for the benefit of all beings. 

Good Action' Those who chant the scripture pray that they 
will be able to follow these good actions to 
achieve Buddhahood. Not many locals can 
recite Aspiration to Good Action, but a few do, 
including my mother. 

Gdugs dkar Gdugs dkar/Sitatapatra, a female bodhisattva, is 

' White Parasol' also a short name for Gdugs dkar mchog grub 
ma, a scripture that Father and Ban+de rgyal 
often recite. The benefits of chanting this 
scripture are mentioned in the scripture, e.g., 
see this excerpt from Zlog pa grub chen las kyi 
_ rdo rje (nd:2i6): _ 

1 The predominant Tibetan Buddhist order since the seventeenth century. 

2 See more about Yonghe Temple at https://bit.ly/328qTqK (accessed 9 July 
2019). 
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De bzhin gshegs pa'i gtsug tor nas byung ba'i 
gdugs dkar po can gzhan gyis mi thub pa phyir 
zlog pa rig sngags kyi rgyal mo 'di. 




This undefeated White Parasol Mantra that 
comes from the crown (Skt. usnisa ) of the 
Buddha's head: 


gro ga'am/ ras sam shing shun la bris te/ lus 
sam mgul du btags sam klog par byed na de ji 
srid 'tsho'i bar du mtshon gyis mi tshugs/ dug 
gis mi tshugs/ mes mi tshugs/ chus mi tshugs... 




written on wood, cloth, bark, tying it on the 
body, or reading it protects against weapons, 

_ poison, fire, water... _ 

Nor gzungs Nor gzungs is a short name for Nor rgyun ma 'i 

Mantra of gzungs, the Mantra of Wealth associated with 

Wealth' Nor rgyun ma (Vasudhara), the Bodhisattva of 

Wealth. 

Sgrol ma A general term referring to several Tara 

'the Mother of scriptures. Locals often recite two Sgrol ma 

Liberation/Tara' scriptures. The longest is Sgrol ma 'Tara'. A 

shorter version is 'Khor ba las sgrol ma 'The 
Liberator of All Suffering from Cyclic 
Existence'. The central theme is the significant 
attributes of Tara's twenty-one images. White 
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Tara and Green Tara are the images most often 

_ seen locally. _ 

Shes rab snying A well-known sutra explaining the fundamental 
po 'The Heart of emptiness of all phenomena. Most men in Gcan 
the Perfection of tsha thang have memorized it and recite it daily. 
Wisdom' 

Skyabs 'gro A short scripture chanted as a prelude to 

'Taking Refuge' reciting Buddhist scripture. Locals often say, 

"Chos kyi mgo ma skyabs 'gro 'The Beginning 
of the Dharma is Skyabs 'gro'.” Skyabs 'gro 
emphasizes and is literally about taking refuge 
in the Three Jewels (the Buddha, the Dharma, 

_ and the Sangha). _ 

Sman bla'i The focus is on eliminating all suffering and 

mtshan 'Mantra affliction. Locals chant it when someone is ill 

of the Medicine and for the better health of all sentient beings. 
Buddha' 


LOCAL RELIGION 

Not only does ritual fill Tibetan space, but it also pervades Tibetan time. 
-Jose Ignacio Cabezon (2009:2) 

Religious Beliefs, a Monastery, and aTantric Hall 

Locals self-identify as "Sangs rgyas chos lugs pa," which they 
understand to mean 'those who believe in and follow the Buddha's 
teachings'. Older monks who have received advanced Buddhist 
teachings explain that being a Buddhist requires belief in The Three 
Jewels. Religious recitations, prostrations, and occasionally 
circumambulating Sgar kha, the local monastery, are integral to locals' 
daily life. For example, my mother chants Skyabs 'gro, Sgrol ma', and 
Bzang bo spyodpa'i smon lam daily while doing housework. Though 
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roughly fifty percent of locals are illiterate, they perform recitations 
transmitted orally from generation to generation. 

Monks, nuns, and laypeople often chant scriptures from two 
handbooks: Bstod smon phyogs bsgrigs A Collection of Praises and 
Aspiration Prayers,' and Zhal 'don phyogs bsgrigs 'A Collection of 
Chanting Scriptures’. Since about 2003, these two texts have been 
available in bookstores in Mar khu thang. Similar in size and content, 
these texts were traditionally printed by hand from woodblocks. The 
printed pages were then wrapped with cloth and tied with a string. The 
ones available in the shops are machine printed. 

Sgar kha is at the foot of Gzigs chen Mountain, and the nearby 
Sgar kha'i mchod rten 'Sgar kha White Stupa' is visible throughout the 
community. In 2017, Sgar kha was a relatively small monastery with 
about thirty monks, all of whom were from the local community. Most 
became monks when they were nine- or ten-years-old, but there were 
exceptions. For example, I know two who became monks in their 
thirties. My family is familiar with all the monastery monks. 

One of the most important lha rten 1 in the local monastery 
related to my family is Stong bshags kyi lha sum cu so Inga 'The Thirty- 
Five Gods of Confession' made by Gu ru in about 1982. Grandmother 
told me to visit the monastery and see those thirty-five images. "They 
are very important to the monastery, and our family should be proud," 
she said. 

Later, I talked to Father, who said: 

In about 1982, when I was nineteen, my father asked Lha bzo 'deity 
sculptor' Gu ru to make Stong bshags kyi lha sum cu so Inga. Lha bzo Gu 
ru was from Sde chen 2 and well-known for his sculpting. He spent months 
at his home making Stong bshags kyi lha sum cu so Inga. Ourfamily spent 
about 4,000 RMB for the sculptures. That was a lot of money at that time 
when a big sheep sold for about forty RMB. Twenty male adults among our 
relatives took eight yaks to transport the sculptures to the local monastery, 
a trip that took about ten hours. We also invited the entire community to 

1 Deity images, scriptures, and other religious items. 

2 Located in Nang khog (Nengke) Township, Gcan tsha County. 
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the monastery, prepared mangja, 1 and served it to the monks and the 
local people. 

Sgar kha had an old 'du khang 'assembly hall' that was 
destroyed during the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976). A small one 
built later was in poor condition, so the monks wanted to build a new 
'du khang. Locals made a plan to collect the necessary funds. Elders 
gathered and made a list of local families who were considered wealthy. 
Families could donate the amount they wanted. However, local elders 
asked wealthy families to donate 10,000 to 20,000 RMB. For example, 
my family was asked to donate 20,000 RMB. 

In 2014, A lags bio bzang and A lags ngang rong were the local 
bla ma and the abbot of Sgar kha, respectively. A lags bio bzang was 
from the community. Forced to disrobe and marry during the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-1976), A lags bio bzang is respected and obeyed by 
locals. A lags ngang rong was a monk from Ngang rong Monastery. 
Both visit Sgar kha on important occasions such as Bzhi ba'i smyung 
gnas 'Fourth Month Fast'. 2 A lags bio bzang often stays in Gsang sgrog 
Monastery, while A lags ngang rong lives in Ngang rong Monastery. 

Rig 'dzin smin grol gling or Sngags khang 'Tantric Hall' is about 
fifteen kilometers east of the monastery and is where about fifty local 
sngags pa 'tantric practitioners' hold rituals such as Ma Ni dung sgrub 
'Chant Ma Ni One Hundred Million Times' on the twenty-first to the 
twenty-third days of the eighth month. 3 Many locals, both male and 
female, participate. 


1 Mangja refers to food offerings made for monks by a family, jointly by 
several families, or by an individual. The sbyin bdag 'donor' or the mangja 
'sponsor' paid for all mangja expenses, cooked in the monastery kitchen, 
and served food to the monks. In 2017, mangja cost at least 700 RMB. 
Additionally, the sbyin bdag gave about fifteen RMB to each monk. 

2 Each family sent at least one representative to the monastery to fast on the 
fourteenth and fifteenth days of the fourth month. 

3 Ma Ni is a short form for oM ma Nipad+me hU~M, the mantra of the 
Bodhisattva of Compassion, better known as Avalokitesvara. This ritual held 
in the Tantric Hall involves repeating ma Ni one hundred million times. 
Locals attend and chant with the tantric practitioners. 
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Local Understanding of Religious Ritual 

Tibetan ritual has been observed, studied, and theorized by numerous 
researchers (Beyer 1973, Beyer 1978, Mumford 1989, Bentor 1989, 
Karmay 1998, Sihle 2006, Berkwitz 2006, Karmay and Nagano 2003, 
Dotson 2008, Cabezon 2009, Buffetrille 2012, Cupchik 2013, Garrett 
et al. 2013, Smith 2015). Explanations of the philosophical significance 
of texts, revealing the origins of rituals, the interconnected 
relationships between Tibetans and certain deities, and how the 
Tibetan cosmological worldview has been shaped, have often been the 
focus of research. More recently, the number of image documentations 
of Tibetan rituals has increased on social media such as YouTube. 1 

This article aims to give a grounded description of the 
Thousand-fold Offering and the related religious views of the locals in 
Gcan tsha thang as well as its social functionality, and how such ritual 
practice is challenged by the implementation of contemporary state 
policy related to settlement, educational demands, and migration. 

According to Cabezon, a Tibetan term closer to "ritual" is cho 
ga, a word that can mean "the manner or way of acting" or "a rule" 
(2009:13) often used in Tibetan ritual guidebooks. The cho ga of a 
specific ritual outlines the proper ritual procedure. For example, the 
Cho ga of the Thousand-fold Offering to Medicine Buddha is a ritual 
text that monks use when guiding the ritual. Tantric practitioners and 
monks use this term. However, laypeople in Gcan tsha thang rarely use 
cho ga in religious contexts. Instead, cho ga is commonly used to rate 
the way someone or something performs or acts. For example, if a 
horse is not very fast, locals say, "Rta de la cho ga med gi 'that horse 
doesn't have cho ga',” meaning that the horse is slow. 

The most general term locals use to describe "ritual" is 'rim gro' 
that suggests chanting or other forms of religious activities done to 
overcome obstacles and for other purposes. For example, when my 
family holds the Thousand-fold Offering, they feel they are doing 
something meaningful that is apart from their usual daily routine. 
Never having formally studied Buddhist teachings, my parents cannot 

1 See, for example, https://bit.ly/300Anma (accessed 5 July 2019). 
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offer explanations of texts, but they understand basic teachings and 
believe performing such rituals as the Thousand-fold Offering is a way 
to be Buddhist and practice Buddhism. This is important to them, 
because it fulfills their spiritual needs, and gives them a sense of 
leading a meaningful life. 

Locals also believe that doing such rituals positively influences 
their next incarnation, ultimately helping them to achieve 
Buddhahood. Holding rituals is thus not only for this life but also for 
future lives. Furthermore, it is believed that undertaking religious 
activities such as chanting and prostrations can cure illness 
immediately, and protect families against natural disasters. 
Performing rituals also imparts a sense of confidence that life will have 
fewer obstacles, and the family will be successful in their undertakings. 
Importantly, part of the motivation for doing rituals is also to influence 
all sentient beings and the entire world positively. 

Not all locals view rituals in the same way. Interpretations and 
motivations vary, and few local monks or laypeople have an advanced 
understanding of rituals. My focus is to describe the participation of 
ordinary laypeople who have no formal education, such as my 
grandparents and parents. While unable to explain sophisticated ritual 
texts and their philosophical implication, they have their 
understandings and motivations to practice rituals in ways that make 
sense to them. Knowledge of the locals' understanding of and 
motivations for doing rituals is crucial to appreciate the local realities 
in many Tibetan communities better. 

Local Daily Religious Practice 

Growing up with religious culture embedded in my daily life meant 
that rituals were utterly normal until I moved to Xi'an City in 2012 to 
study the Chinese and English languages. In my new life with Chinese 
and people from different countries, I quickly experienced profound 
differences that separated the Tibetan culture I had experienced for 
more than two decades from the culture of modern, urban China. This 
led me to reflect on my own culture. 
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The lives of my home community members are seamlessly 
intertwined with religious practice. For example, my mother recites 
scriptures from early morning to late at night. She has no recitation 
schedule and only stops reciting when she converses with others and 
during meals. Humorous, sociable, and eloquent, she is socially 
engaged during the day. Rarely watching TV with family members, she 
recites scripture and prostrates, explaining: 

I admire monks and nuns who have the opportunity to practice chos 
'Buddhist teachings'. I often pray and recite scriptures to create positive 
/as 'karma' - hopefully, a monk's life in my next life. How fortunate we are 
to be born as humans in this life, especially in a place where chos can be 
heard and practiced. I often pray to understand better how this life is an 
incredible opportunity to achieve something meaningful that brings 
happiness not only to me but also for ma sems can thams cad 'all sentient 
beings who have been our mothers'. 

From early morning to late at night, religious aspects of 
existence are part of daily life in Gcan tsha thang Community. Every 
morning, the first critical activity before breakfast is offering bsang 
'fumigation rite,' 1 and the last activity before dinner is another 
fumigation offering. A Tibetan proverb advises: 

Nangs snga mo nangs bsang snga dgos/ mi bzang rta bzang sngon na 
yod/ Dgong phyi dro dgong bsang 'phyi dgos/ mi ngan rta ngan phyis na 
yod/ 2 

Offer morning-fumigation early, good people and good horses are ahead. 
Offer night-fumigation late, weak people and weak horses are behind. 


1 Sangjie Zhaxi and Stuart (2018:18) describe 'offering fumigation’ by 
Ban+de rgyal. 

2 Here and elsewhere when reporting speech, I write the Tibetan as spoken. 
The differences between the colloquial and Literary Tibetan are minimal. 
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The time-honored spiritual base for offering bsang is far more complex 
than what this proverb captures. However, it illustrates a sense of time 
that surrounds offering bsang by ordinary Tibetans. 

Offering morning-bsang initiates the day and cannot proceed 
without first washing the face and hands and putting on Tibetan robes. 
My parents believe that as a Tibetan, wearing a Tibetan robe while 
offering bsang is important. Offering mght-bsang at around seven PM 
is done after families bring livestock back home, milk yaks, feed the 
horses, and so on. 1 

Other religious activities are embedded in daily life. 
Grandmother turns her small prayer-wheel whenever her hands are 
free while reciting Buddhist scriptures, which I describe later. Locals 
use prayer beads to count the number of times they chant a scripture. 
Three worn out sandalwood beads from my neighbor (Lhun 'grub, 
1936-2009) were given to his granddaughter as amulets. They had 
been worn out from his rubbing them between his thumb and right 
index finger while reciting scriptures every day. 

At times, locals describe today's world as Bskal ba yag po 
'Better Times', alluding to people having more religious freedom than 
during the period of the Cultural Revolution. My parents say, "This is 
a great time to practice religion. Who knows about the future?" and 
often recite scriptures such as Skyabs 'gro; Sgrol ma 'the Mother of 
Liberation; and oM ma Nipad+me hU~M every day. 

There is no fixed time and place to chant. For example, Father 
chants while mopping the floor and if someone approaches him and 
wants to chat, he makes sure to remember where he stops in his 
chanting, speaks to the person, and after finishing the conversation, 
resumes chanting where he left off. 

Every morning, Mother gets up around six AM, recites 
scriptures, and prostrates in front of the chos sgam 2 'dharma cabinet' 
where Shes rab snying po 'The Heart of the Perfection of Wisdom"3 


1 For studies of offering bsang, see Karmay (1998). 

2 All local homes have a chos sgam 'a wooden cabinet with images of deities 
and high-ranking bla ma, scriptures, and offerings'. 
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Gdugs dkar 'White Parasol', and other scriptures are kept. In the chos 
sgam there are also Buddha figures, and images of such important 
religious figures as the tenth PaN chen bla ma (1938-1989) and the 
seventeenth Karma pa (b. 1983). I memorized many religious texts 
simply from hearing my parents repeat them daily. 

Gdugs dkar mchog grub ma at about sixteen pages, is one of 
the longest scripture laypeople memorize (Rin chen tshe ring 
2006:258-274). Ban+de rgyal, for example, is illiterate but can recite 
many scriptures, including the lengthy Gdugs dkar mchog grub ma, 
which he learned by listening to the recordings he made on his phone 
of locals chanting. 

It is considered shameful for locals not to know basic scriptures 
such as Shes rab snying po, Gdugs dkar, and Sgrol ma. Families 
regularly invite laypeople to their homes to chant for the family. 
Furthermore, each year the entire community gathers several times 
and chants for three to five days. At least one person from each 
individual family joins such activities. In most cases, two or three 
people in a family participate. The chanting is either organized by the 
local community or the local monastery. 

rtsis and Religious Instructions 

Generally, locals go to a bla ma or a well-known monk and ask for a 
rtsis in the hope for guidance when facing difficulties, such as a serious 
illness that medicine has not cured, or on behalf of someone who is 
inexplicably in conflict multiple times. Many parents also ask bla ma 
for rtsis to determine a child's marriage. Certain families ask someone 
to do a rtsis once a year to learn what ritual needs to be done to ensure 
that the family will have a peaceful, successful year. 

My family asked Mkhyen rab rgya mtsho, my father's brother, 
to perform rtsis. He is a respected monk in Gshong mo che and the 
local community for his knowledge of Buddhism, and for observing the 
rules that a monk is expected to follow. The result of the rtsis is written 
in Tibetan on a piece of paper (see Figure 2) and indicates what is to 
be avoided, for example, not traveling in certain directions and 
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avoiding quarrels and conflicts; and what should be done, for example, 
making offerings to mountain deities, chanting, donating money, and 
fixing public roads. 

Figure 6. My family's ritual list according to Mkhyen rab rgya mtsho's 
rtsis in 2015. Part of the bottom is missing. The numbers in 
parentheses indicate the month for performing the ritual. Finishing an 
assigned ritual ahead of time is acceptable, but not later. _ 



The list reads (with free translation): 

(3) Sdig spong dge sgrub 'Avoid anything that is sin, and accumulate 

merit' 1 

(4) Rlung rta'i dar leog 'prayer flags' 2 3 

(5) Nor gzungs 'Mantra of Wealth' 

(7) Tshe lha mam gsum gyi dar leog ’The Prayer Flag of Three 
Longevity Deities' 

(9) Lab tse bstod, dar leog 'renew lab tse, 'prayer flags '3 

(10) Sman bla'i mtshan, Brgya mchod, Nor rgyun ma, Tsha tsha 

stong dpar 'Mantra of Medicine Buddha', 1,000 Offerings of 


1 For example, not killing animals and avoiding hurting others in this month 
and doing such good things as chanting, making charitable donations, and 
generally helping others. 

2 A prayer flag is a long, multicolored cloth printed with scriptures that is 
tied to sticks and placed on mountains and other high locations. 

3 "Renew dar leog" refers to adding new dar leog on lab tse or other hills or 
mountains that have dar shing 'long wooden sticks placed in the earth with 
dar leog attached'. 
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mchod me 'ghee lamps', The Mantra of Wealth, and make 
1,000 tsha tsha' 1 

The religious activities my family needed to do from one year 
to the next varied. For example, in 2015, my family held no rituals 
during the first and second months. My parents said there were 
requirements during the eleventh and twelfth months (missing from 
the list). My family members can recite the required chants, so most of 
these rituals were done without the monks' assistance. However, 
monks would be invited for the major rituals that laypeople could not 
complete without their assistance. 

Major Annual Religious Rituals 

Community rituals require a great deal of preparation, organization, 
money, specialists, food, space, and time. An entire community's input 
is needed to complete these rituals. 


1 Tsha tsha refers to clay images of Buddha or other deity figures created in 
concave-shaped molds. Tsha tsha are dried and placed on top of the walls of 
houses and courtyards, high hills, and in other locations. According to 
Mkhyen rab rgya mtsho, the number 1,000 is not arbitrary - it is the result of 
the rtsis. Numbers vary depending on the result of the rtsis, which may 
indicate families should offer ghee lamps that might be 1,000 and even 
10,000. 
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Fig 7. Annual collective religious activities by Gcan tsha thang 
Community. 

Ritual, Time, Activities 

Location 


Rgya lo'i smon 
lam 

First Month 
Prayers 


On the fifteenth day of the first month, locals visit 
monasteries to prostrate, chant, and 
circumambulate in the hope that they will be 
reincarnated in the time of the Future Buddha, 
and will receive his teachings in his presence. 


Sgar kha 
Monastery 
Bzhi ba'i 
smyung gnas 

Fourth Month 
Fast 

Sgar kha 
Monastery 


Drug pa'i lab tse 

Sixth Month 
Lab tse 
Renewal 

Sras chen, Gzigs 
chen, and Se bo 
mountains 


On the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the fourth 
month each family sends at least one representa¬ 
tive to the local monastery to fast. Locals take 
food with them on the first day and drink milk tea 
in the morning before sunrise. At noon, 
participants eat as much as they desire but do not 
eat meat. Before darkness, they have milk tea. 
Other times of the day are occupied with chanting 
and prostrations. Talking, eating, and drinking 
are taboo on the second day. Chanting is done the 
entire day. Participants eat and drink around six 
AM on the third day. 

Lab tse often refers to bushes and a collection of 
long pieces of wood resembling arrows tied with 
strings made from sheep wool and supported 
upright by stones. Many prayers flags are tied to 
the branches. Lab tse are believed to be the 
abodes of mountain deities. Offerings to 
mountain deities are held here and are placed on 
an altar near the lab tse. Renewing lab tse refers 
to adding new wood, wool, and so on. Locals visit 
lab tse at Sras chen, Gzigs chen, and Se bo._ 
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Dgu ba'i nyer 
gnyis 

twenty-second 
day of the ninth 
month 

at home; Sgar 
kha Monastery 
Bcu ba'i Inga 
mchod 

twenty-fifth day 
of the tenth 
month 

at home; Sgar 
kha Monastery 
Ma Ni dung 
sgrub 

no fixed date 

recite ma Ni 
one hundred 
million times 

Ma Ni thang 
Gdugs dkar khri 
'don 


Dgu ba'i nyer gnyis refers to the twenty-second 
day of the ninth month, the day when the Buddha 
returns to the earth from Lha yul 'Heaven'. Dge 
'dun shes rab told me that Buddha's mother was 
reincarnated in Heaven after passing away, so the 
Buddha went to Heaven and gave teachings. 
Locals make offerings at home. Those living near 
Sgar kha Monastery make offerings, chant, 
prostrate, and circumambulate the monastery. 
Bcu ba'i Inga mchod commemorates the day the 
founder of the Dge lugs Sect, Rje tsong kha pa (Je 
Tsongkhapa, 1357-1419), passed away. Locals 
believe that he also achieved enlightenment on 
this day. Sgar kha Monastery makes offerings of 
ghee lamps, mchod chu 'offering water', 1 and 
fumigation. Laypeople make offerings on the 
mountains and offer ghee lamps at home. 


Ma Ni dung sgrub is often held around the fourth 
day of the sixth month at Ma Ni thang 2 in the east 
of the community. There is no fixed date. Locals 
gather and recite ma Ni one hundred million 
times collectively. 


Every year during the first month, the entire 
community gathers in Sgar kha and chants Gdugs 


1 Fresh, clean water. 

2 Ma Ni thang consisted of a few local stores until 2018 when it became a 
settlement site and local government offices were slated to relocate there. Sa 
sga nyag ga (Saganiha) was the officially recognized name for Ma Ni thang, 
however, locals use the latter because it is where Ma Ni dung sgrub is held. 
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first month 

chant Gdugs 
dkar 10,000 
times 

Sgar kha 
Monastery 


dkar 10,000 times. Also, around the fifteenth day 
of the eighth month, the community gathers in 
the community's tshogs ras 'meeting tent' 1 and 
chants Gdugs dkar 10,000 times. Locals refer to 
this ritual as Gdugs dkar khri 'don. About 600 
local males participate, including at least one 
male from each household. Families without a 
male who can recite Gdugs dkar must find one to 
represent them. In some cases, two or three 
males from each household participate. Gdugs 
dkar khri 'don is generally held on the fifteenth 
days of the first and seventh months. 


Certain religious activities in the local community have not 
been included, e.g., Chos skor, 2 and pilgrimage to Lha sa and other 
sacred sites, participation in various Buddhist teachings, and 
funerals. 3 


1 The tshogs ras is a large white tent used by the community for rituals and 
community meetings. 

2 Locals carry scriptures on their back and circumambulate the place where 
they live. 

3 Gdugs dkar is also chanted outside Gcan tsha thang, for instance, Snying 
bo rgyal and Rino (2008) report on a Gdugs dkar khri 'don ritual in Reb 
gong: 

Villagers held gdugs dkar khri 'don 174 and Seng gdong together in 2007... 

174 Villagers took turns holding this ceremony in their homes annually from the 
twenty-third to the twenty-ninth of the tenth month. They read or recited Gdugs 
dkar mthog grub ma during this ceremony (93). 

Tshe dpal rdo rje et al. (2009) give a similar account of villages in Sde tsha 
Township: 

Brag dmar nang Village and four villages 8 in Sde tsha Township gather to chant 
Gdugs dkar for one day in each of three villages and two days in each of two 
villages from the nineteenth to the twenty-fifth days of the fifth lunar month 
(18). 

8 The four villages are Lcang rtsa, Grang ka, Mes nyag yar ka, and Mes nyag mar 
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THOUSAND-FOLD OFFERING 


Rituals such as the Thousand-fold Offering play an important role in 
the internal world of local people. When I asked Mother why and when 
my family started to hold the Thousand-fold Ritual, she explained: 

After your grandfather passed away in about 1990, your father and I 
decided that we would hold the ritual annually, which is what we have 
done. We have never missed a year. After your grandfather passed away, 
your grandmother almost became mad, so we invited monks to hold this 
ritual for her. Her brother, 'Jigs med, a tantric practitioner, said that if our 
family could do Stong mchod annually, everything would be better. A lags 
bio bzang also told me that it was wonderful that our family held Stong 
mchod every year because it was a way to accumulate merit and 
experience enduring happiness. 

Our family members have never had big problems. So many 
terrible things are happening, such as car accidents, illness, fighting, and 
dyingfrom disease in our community, and in other places that I hear news 
of, but nothing like that has happened to our family. I believe that this is 
because our family holds rituals such as Stong mchod every year. We are 
accumulating merit, and I am glad that we can do this in our life. It is also 
for our next lives. 

During the Cultural Revolution, many men, especially those who 
were considered rich, were imprisoned. My family was one of the richest 
local families, but somehow, my father was not jailed, and our family 
members were fine. Others were all jailed. Why? I believe it is because my 
family invited a hundred monks from different monasteries to perform the 
Thousand-fold Offering to the Medicine Buddha for several days before 
that difficult time. This protected my family. Doing such rituals is very 
important. 

The THL 1 Tibetan to English Translation Tool 2 gives following 
translations for Stong mchod; "1,000-fold offering," "a thousand-fold 
offering," and "Thousand-fold offering." I use Thousand-fold Offering 
in this article, which is a general term. Variants are dedicated to 


ka ( 18 ). 

1 Tibetan & Himalayan Library. 

2 http://bit.ly/iFwOWPo (accessed 14 August 2017). 
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numerous budclhas, deities, and bla ma. Ritual procedures also vary in 
terms of scriptures. For instance, Ngag dbang phul byung's (nd) Stong 
mchod phyogs bsgrigs 'Collection of Thousand-fold Offering 'lists the 
procedures for nine different Thousand-fold Offering rituals that are 
often performed by monks. Other texts featuring Thousand-fold 
Offering rituals were more readily available after the early 1990s when 
texts were increasingly printed by machine, as mentioned earlier. 

According to Mkhyen rab rgya mtsho, Thousand-fold Offering 
rituals often held in A mdo include: 

■ Sman bla'i stong mchod ’Thousand-fold Offering to Medicine 
Buddha’ 

■ Sgrol ma'i stong mchod ’Thousand-fold Offering to Tara’ 

■ Tshe lha mam gsum gyi stong mchod ’Thousand-fold Offering to 
the Three Deities of Longevity’ 

■ Rje'i stong mchod ’Thousand-fold Offering to Rje tsong kha pa’ 

■ O rgyan stong mchod ’Thousand-fold Offering to 
Padmasambhava’ 

Visual recordings of Thousand-fold Offering rituals include 
Pohua Dondrup’s [’Phags pa don grub] (2014) documentary 
examining why and how the ritual was done by a rural A mdo Tibetan 
family who experienced the deaths of their parents and elder brother 
from illness, despite their best efforts to provide medical care. 1 
Believing the Thousand-fold Offering had the power to heal and 
protect their family, ’Phags pa don grub's brother, Dondrup [Don 
’grub], stated: 

Since graduation, my family experienced numerous disasters. My siblings 
were often ill. We saw doctors, but the medicine didn't seem much help. 
In my view, practicing the Dharma makes medicine more effective. The 
result is apparent. Since 2007 my siblings and I decided to hold the 
Thousand-fold Offering annually. 


1 https://bit.ly/2Lx530u (accessed 28 May 2018). 
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Studies of the Thousand-fold Offering include Cairangdangzhi 
[Tshe ring don grub] (2009), who gives a general history of Qiangong 
'Thousand-fold Offering', the virtue of Thousand-fold Offering practice, 
its function, and its influence on economic life, emphasizing 
reciprocity between the monks and locals at Bla brang Monastery. He 
writes that the monks' lives improved as offerings to the monastery 
increased. Thousand-fold Offering practice also brought spiritual 
satisfaction to the locals and other Buddhists. His suggested changes 
to the ritual include replacing ghee lamps with electronic lamps to 
reduce the possibility of fires and donating surplus food offerings to 
eliminate food waste and to help poor villagers. 

Luo and Yang (2017) describe Thousand-fold Offering 
practices in Tha rgya (Tajia) Village, Tajia Town, Dpa' lung (Hualong) 
Hui Autonomous County, Mtsho byang (Haidong) City, Mtsho sngon 
Province. Their emphasis is on how local Tibetans maintain their 
cultural practices and traditional values in a rapidly changing world. 

Cairangdangzhi [Tshe ring don grub] (2009) and Luo and Yang 
(2017) examined Stong mchod in certain locations as indicated by texts, 
however, very little is said about the locals' understanding of the ritual 
and what the ritual means to them. Methodology is unspecified. 

Thousand-fold Offering rituals were and are practiced not only 
by Tibetans but also by Chinese Buddhists. Yonghegong annually holds 
the ritual on the fifteenth day of the fourth month (Xu and Yang 2017). 
Thousand-fold Offering rituals are also commonly practiced in Bonpo 
communities (Karmay and Nagano 2008). 

My family practices the offering rituals to Sgrol ma and Sangs 
rgyas sman bla, which typifies the most common Thousand-fold 
Offering rituals in the local community. Though not required by my 
uncle's rtsis my family annually holds the ritual to engage actively in 
religious practices and to create a meaningful moment in lives 
removed from accumulating cash, herding livestock, watching 
television, and operating cellphones. My parents identify as Buddhists 
and doing the Thousand-fold Offering brings them joy and affirms 
their religious faith. They also believe it protects family members from 
illness, natural disasters, and bad luck. Meritorious actions are 
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considered virtues that create good health, wealth, and, happiness. 
They believe holding such rituals as the Thousand-fold Offering 
accumulates merit, i.e., being generous is a way of being kind to others 
and helps create wealth in this life and their next lives. Father says, 
"Phar la ma byin na tshur la yong rgyu med/phar la ci 'dra mang bo 
byin na tshur la de 'dra'i mang bo yong ni red/ There is no receiving 
without giving, and the more you give, the more you receive." 
Practicing the Thousand-fold Offering is not only being generous to 
others but also to invisible beings such as dri za 'odor eaters'. 

I now describe how the ritual was performed in my home 
community, based on my personal experience of participating in 2017. 
As of 2019 ,1 have participated in this ritual about twelve times (2000- 
2017). The description below is specific for the 2017 ritual. 

Ritual Participants 

In 2017, the people listed below from my home community 
participated in the Thousand-fold Offering. 

Fig 8. Ritual participants in 2017. 


Name 

Description 

Year of Birth 

Ban+de rgyal 

Sangs rgyas bkra shis' 
brother 

1988 

Bkra shis rgya mtsho 

Rin chen rgyal's brother 

1980 

Skal bzang rgyal 

Gser mtsho skyid's father 

1964 

Bstan 'dzin mkhyen 
rab 

a monk participant 

1991 

Gser mtsho skyid 

Ban+de rgyal's wife 

1987 

Gur mgon skyabs 

the son of Rdo rje thar 
and his wife, Snying dkar 
skyid 

1996 

Klu mo tshe ring 

Sangs rgyas bkra shis' 
mother 

1963 
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Mkhyen rab rgya 

Rin chen rgyal's brother, 

1966 

mtsho 

an older monk 


Pa lo skyid 

Rin chen rgyal's mother 

1942 

Rdo rje thar 

Rin chen rgyal's brother 

1975 

Rin chen rgyal 

Sangs rgyas bkra shis' 
father 

1963 

Sgrol ma skyabs 

Rin chen rgyal's sister's 
husband, former monk, 
cooked for monks 

1979 

Skal bzang rdo rje 

Rin chen rgyal's brother 

1988 

Snying dkar skyid 

Rdo rje thar's wife 

1975 

Tshe ring 

Ban+de rgyal's wife's 
brother 

1989 


Preparation 

The Thousand-fold Offering is held around the fifteenth day of the first 
month, after families have moved to their winter homes from the 
autumn camp. There is no fixed day for the ritual. It is easier to do the 
ritual in the winter home because it is cold and most of the ritual has 
to be done inside. 

There was no phone service in the community before 2013. 
Consequently, to communicate we had to travel. During the year, one 
of my parents would walk for three hours, or sometimes ride a horse, 
to Gshong mo che Monastery, and ask the monks when they would be 
available to conduct the ritual. The monks would then walk to my 
home. I would climb a small hill behind our winter home and wait to 
catch sight of the monks' arrival. This was an exciting moment because 
my family would offer candies, fruit, and rice mixed with sugar and 
ghee, which I could only eat on special occasions. In 2017, cellphones 
were widely used and communication was greatly facilitated. 

The monks were occupied with study, chanting, and rituals in 
the monastery, so it was not easy to persuade them to come chant for 
a family. However, having a personal relationship made this easier, 
and in 2017 my uncles, Mkhyen rab rgya mtsho and Bkra shis rgya 
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mtsho, assigned monks in the monastery to come to my home for the 
Thousand-fold Offering. 

My parents discussed among themselves when my family 
should hold the ritual. Ban+de rgyal and his wife did not comment on 
such decisions. Father made the final decision. When the date of the 
ritual drew near, Father or Ban+de rgyal would go to Mar khu thang 
and buy cabbage, green onions, potatoes, turnips, eggplants, vermicelli, 
raisins, green pepper, apples, and peanuts; and beverages such as 
Coca-Cola, Sprite, and orange-flavored drinks. 

Mother and Sister-in-law would clean the house; wash all the 
dishes, bowls, spoons, chopsticks, clothes, quilt covers, pillow covers, 
and towels; fry bread; and both boil and steam dumplings. 

In 2017, many families had vehicles that made communication 
and transportation convenient. Monks often came in their private cars. 
My family members and neighbors would rush out, removing their 
scarves and hats to show respect when they noticed the cars 
approaching. 

Neighbors and relatives were told about the ritual a few days 
before, but many others also came to help and participate once they 
heard about it. Elders attended the ritual but they were not expected 
to do anything except be there. They had no special duties. 

Monks Arrive 

Six monks came to conduct the ritual, arriving in one car at around 
three PM and prepared for the ritual that started the next day. 
Everyone greeted them with smiles as they got out of their cars. My 
parents greeted, "Ya ya bud la shog, bud la shog, bde mo yin na/ Ya! 
Ya! 'Come! Come! How are you'?" 

"Nga tsho bde mo yin/ khyed tsho bde mo? 'We are fine. How 
are you all'?" the monks returned. 

Brother and Sister-in-law helped the monks with their bags 
and escorted them through the glass-enclosed room to Room 3. The 
winter wind is strong, and the corridor and glass-enclosed rooms keep 
dust out and make the rooms warmer. 
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The monks removed their shoes and sat crossed-legged on the 
hu tse. 1 Older monks like Mkhyen rab rgya mtsho wore old-fashioned 
lham 'shoes' while younger monks wore modern shoes. Red and blue 
Tibetan carpets had been put on the hu tse, and yellow short-legged 
wooden tables were in the center of the hu tse. Each monk had a 
specific place to sit based on age, i.e., the oldest monk sat first, then 
the next oldest, and so on. After the monks were seated, milk tea, bread, 


butter, cheese, and rtsam pa, 2 or ja kha 3 were offered. 

Fig 9. Mealtimes, food, and guests in 2017. 


Day Time 

Food 

Guests 

1st 4 PM 

milk tea, bread, butter, rtsam pa 
or ja kha 

monks 

9 PM 

noodles, mutton, yogurt, fruit, 
peanuts, sunflower seeds, 
beverages 

monks 

2nd 8 AM 

milk tea, bread, rtsam pa, ja kha 

monks and 
helpers 

1 PM 

rtsam pa, fried bread, gor skyap 
yogurt, rice with ghee, sugar, gro 
ma (Potentilla anserine L) 'wild 
yams', 5 fried vegetables, and milk 
tea 

monks and 
helpers 


1 Hu tse is explained in Sangs rgays bkra shis and Stuart (2018:4). It is a 
colloquial term for an adobe platform, heated through a channel attached to 
a stove. It is a place mostly for sleeping, eating, and entertaining guests. 

2 Rtsam pa is a common food made by pouring hot black tea or milk tea into 
a bowl, adding butter which melts, diy cheese, and roasted barley flour. 
Sugar is added according to personal preference (Sangs rgyas bkra shis and 
Stuart 2018:113). 

3 Ja kha is similar to rtsam pa, but moister (Sangs rgyas bkra shis and 
Stuart 2018:17). 

1 Gor sky a refers to bread baked in gor mo phye, a local term used for a 
small metal pot with a lid. Dough is put into the gor mo phye and covered 
with embers to bake the bread. 

s Gro ma are small, sweet yams that grow in wetlands. The plant has short 
green leaves. Locals dug gro ma in summer. The yams are very limited, 
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5 PM 

black tea, gor skya 

monks and 
helpers 

8:30 PM 

dumplings, black tea, yogurt, 
peanuts, sunflower seeds, 
beverages 

monks 

3rd 8 AM 

ja kha or milk tea, gor skya 

monks 

12 PM 

steamed twisted bread, fried 
vegetables, milk tea, yogurt 

monks 

The monks chanted Ja mchod 'Tea Offering' 1 before each meal. The 
lead chanter started, and the others followed. Ideally, the lead chanter 
has a deep, resonant voice and is very familiar with the ritual 
procedure. Each meal took about forty minutes. While eating, the 


monks chatted with my parents and grandmother. Neighbors came to 
talk to the monks about the locals' health, livestock, grassland 
conditions, and monastery activities such as when the monks needed 
to participate in chos thog, 2 and who the gnyer ba 3 was and how well 
he performed his duties. 

After the meal, the monks began making lha bshos, 4 an activity 
that continued until about nine PM. In doing this, the monks put rtsam 


highly prized, and generally only served to bla ma and monks. Yams were 
purchased in 2019 and no longer collected. 

1 Ja mchod refers to a short scripture of usually four-line verses. Before each 
meal, the monks chanted a different Ja mchod. 

2 Chos thog is a term that refers specifically to ritual gatherings, often 
mandatoiy, in the monastery. The monks have various mandatory chanting 
rituals each month. 

3 Gnyer ba as used here, refers to the monk(s) in charge of the food budget. 
For instance, two monks were gnyer ba at Gshong mo che Monastery in a 
year and were responsible for raising funds for all the monks in the 
monastery during chos thog. Before about 2005, these two monks went to 
individual homes in herding communities with a local person and solicited 
donations of butter and cheese. They also visited agricultural villages and 
collected rtsam pa, rapeseed oil, and flour. In 2017, the monks received 
funds from the government and wealthy Chinese Buddhists. Consequently, 
gnyer ba were less worried about finding support for the monastery. 

4 Lha bshos as used here, refers to the offering of objects made from rtsam 
pa decorated with butter. Lha bshos were narrow at the top while the body 
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pa on platters, warm water was added, and the rtsam pa was kneaded 
until it became soft. Monks cut the pliable rtsam pa into same-size 
pieces, rubbed a piece between their palms, and made lha bshos. 
Others mixed rtsam pa and water and began making 1,000 lha bshos. 
The heads of the lha bshos were dunked in liquid mar khu 'ghee'. 

The monks chatted slowly and very quietly because monks 
needed to be aware of their mind, body, and speech to avoid aggressive 
action and frivolous talk. 

Mother and Sister-in-law busily cooked in the kitchen while the 
monks made lha bshos on the hu tse. Father stood in Room 3, ready to 
provide the monks with what they requested, e.g., offering bowls, 
platters, ghee, towels, water, and so on. Once they sat down to make 
lha bshos the monks did not stand again and instead, they called out 
for what they needed. 

Supper 

Supper was served after the monks finished making lha bshos. A 
typical supper was dumplings or noodles, mutton or beef, yogurt, fruit, 
and beverages. The youngest monk served the older monks. My family 
members urged them to eat and drink as a sign of generosity. 

The monks and my family members chatted about the 
community and the monastery during the meal. Monks and the laity 
led separate, different lives. Spending time together and chatting was 
a rare, valued opportunity. 

At around midnight, the monks went to bed on the hu tse. My 
family had earlier prepared clean quilts and pillows. Hu tse covers 
were homemade felt mats that were reserved for monks. I once 
returned home from school and found my quilt was still wet from being 
washed. I opened a wooden cabinet, took out a nice quilt, and used it. 
The next morning. Father noticed the quilt I had used was for monks. 


was wider. The bottom was rounded and still wider. Butter was put atop the 
lha bshos, a butter sunflower decorated the body, and a butter lotus 
ornamented the base. 
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He was upset, purified the quilt by wafting smoke from burning bsang 
across it, and told me not to use such quilts again. 

The local custom is that same-gender guests sleep together. My 
family members slept in other rooms. Before each meal, the monks 
relieved themselves behind a hill near our house. There were no toilets. 

Morning 

The next morning, my family got up at six AM to prepare breakfast and 
heat water for the monks. It was cold in winter, and warm water was 
welcomed for brushing teeth and washing hands and faces. We had no 
shower facilities and no tap water. Women fetched water on their 
backs, or it was brought by car or motorcycle from a river that was 
twenty minutes away on foot. 

The monks got up at around seven AM, washed, brushed their 
teeth, and got ready to have a breakfast of rtsam pa, milk tea, and 
bread. The monks started chanting after breakfast, at around eight- 
thirty AM. Neighbors had arrived at around eight AM and were ready 
for the ritual. Uncle Rdo rje thar and his wife, Snying dkar skyid, and 
their son, Gur mgon skyabs, drove for one hour to reach our home and 
assist with the ritual. In return, my family assisted when they held the 
Thousand-fold Offering. 

The people who came to help were divided into five or six 
groups, each with clearly defined responsibilities. The list below gives 
what had to be done to complete the Thousand-fold Offering ritual of 
Tara: 

■ A display of twenty-one Tara images 

■ 1,000 lha bshos 

■ Chant Sgrol ma'i gzungs 1 'The Mantra of Tara' 1,000 times 

1 Sgrol ma ’i gzungs, a short mantra, is repeated in the belief that it has the 
power to positively transform life. Many scriptures that are locally chanted 
feature some Sanskrit. Locals have a general sense of the meaning but do not 
understand individual Sanskrit lexical items. Locals learn how to pronounce 
Sanskrit mantras that are transcribed in Tibetan from local bla ma or 
monks, and a few learn how to pronounce Sanskrit mantras from texts such 
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■ Chant Sgrol ma'i bstodpa 1 'Praise of Tara' 1,000 times 

■ Offer 1,000 bowls of barley grain 

■ Offer 1,000 bowls of water 

■ Offer 1,000 flowers 

■ Circumambulate Sgrol ma'i bstod pa or other scriptures 1,000 
times 

■ Do 1,000 prostrations 

■ Offer 1,000 ghee lamps 

■ Offer 1,000 ril bu 2 

Chanting, wiping copper bowls, prostrations, offering ghee lamps, and 
circumambulation are performed in overlapping time periods. 

Chanting 

Chanting involves reciting scriptures listed in the Cho ga'i dpe cha 
'Ritual Book'. For example, Rje btsun 'phags ma sgrol ma la stong 
mchod 'bul tshul dngos grub kun 'byung 'The Procedure of Thousand¬ 
fold Offering Ritual of Tara' 3 is used by Gshong mo che Monastery 
monks. Sgrol ma'i gzungs 4 'Mantra of Tara' and Sgrol ma'i bstodpa 
'Glorification of Tara' are sections that are chanted 1,000 times each. 
Other sections are chanted three times, or only once. For example, at 
the beginning of a chant, 'Skyabs 'gro is chanted three times. Toward 


as Sngags bklag thabs bsduspa, one of the best-known texts used to learn 
how to pronounce Sanskrit mantras (Snar thang lo tsA ba nd). 

1 Sgrol ma 'i bstod pa refers to a scripture describing the physical image of 
Tara and the power of Tara to protect all beings from harm and suffering. 

2 Ril bu refers to a small ball of rtsampa. One thousand ril bu are made, put 
on a large plate, and displayed in front of the chos sgam during the ritual. 

3 See Dge 'dun chos skyong rgya mtsho (nd). 

4 Gzuns refers to words encompassing the core meaning of the scripture, and 
are believed to have special power if read in the original Sanskrit. 
Consequently, Tibetan translators kept some scriptures in Sanskrit. Based 
on my knowledge, scriptures translated from Sanskrit into Tibetan retain 
some Sanskrit, which is why Tibetan monks and laypeople learn Sanskrit, 
with varying degrees of comprehension. 
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the end, 'Bsngo ba’ 1 ’Dedication of One’s Merit’ is chanted once in 
order to dedicate or transfer all of one's merit to others so that they 
might also achieve enlightenment. 

Zlum gtor dkar po 2 and twenty-one Tara images are placed in 
front of the hu tse table. Ghee lamps are lit next to the zlum gtor dkar 
po. As the monks begin chanting, they pour water into two copper 
bowls and place them on the right side of the table. Barley grain is also 
put into copper bowls and offered. Me tog tsam pa ka 3 'white flowers', 
are inserted into the copper bowls containing barley grain. Lha bshos 
are put on the table after barley is offered. 

Wiping Copper Bowls 

My family had only twenty-one copper bowls, so my uncles from the 
monastery brought one hundred ting phor 'copper bowls' for offering 
mchod chu and barley. Each time the series of chants were recited, 
about forty copper bowls were used to offer water and barley. The 
monks poured the water and barley from the copper bowls into two 
large separate containers after they finished one chanting series. A 
layperson was in charge of removing the containers and bringing back 
fresh water and barley. Later, the discarded water was poured on a 
high, clean place behind our family house, and the barley was fed to 
our yaks and horses. 

After the water and barley were emptied into containers, the 
copper bowls were wiped dry by a group of about ten people sitting on 
the floor near the hu tse. A big cloth lay in the center of this group. Each 


1 Bsngo ba refers to dedication or transformation of one's merit. 

2 A large round white lha bshos decorated with a butter lotus. 

3 The flowers have a long stem so that they can be pushed into barley grain 
and stand upright. After one series of chanting, the flowers are removed and 
reoffered. Mkhyen rab rgya mtsho explained: 

We don't have 1,000 flowers. We also don't have 1,000 copper bowls, so we 
have to use them repeatedly. Offering 1,000 flowers at one time is better and 
more convenient, but we don’t have enough bowls or flowers (phone 
conversation, 20 July 2017). 
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group member had a towel and waited to wipe the bowls, which were 
scattered on the large cloth. They were quickly wiped because the 
bowls needed to be returned to the monks before the next round of 
chanting began. If the bowl wiping was not finished on time, the monks 
waited. Ideally, offering and chanting were simultaneous. This 
challenge required a number of people, and my parents often worried 
that they might lack an adequate number of helpers. 

Lha bshos 

The 1,000 lha bshos were made the day the monks arrived. About forty 
lha bshos were used for one chanting series. After one series, the used 
lha bshos were put into a large container. After the lha bshos dried, 
they were fed to our sheep. 

ClRCUMAMBULATION 

Circumambulation started in the morning of the second day. About 
fifteen people circumambulated several volumes of scriptures placed 
on a wooden table in front of our house. Previously, the house where 
the monks were chanting was circumambulated. However, in 2017, my 
family's courtyard was attached to the walled courtyards of two 
neighbors. The only choice at this point was to put the woodblock 
printed volumes outside the house to circumambulate. Those 
circumambulating the scriptures were mostly children. The few 
participating adults counted the number of circumambulations, held 
prayer beads, and chanted while circumambulating. Most participants 
were children who enjoyed walking and running around the scriptures. 

Prostration 

Five or six people performed prostrations in the enclosed glass room 
of our house beginning at approximately ten AM on the second day. 
About two hours were required to do 1,000 prostrations. Grandmother 
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and some other elders prostrated, performing more than 1,000 
prostrations to ensure that at least 1,000 had been done. 

Ghee Lamps 

Offering 1,000 ghee lamps was challenging, because my family had 
only fifteen skong bu 1 consequently, my monk uncles borrowed one 
hundred skong bu from Gshong mo che Monastery to facilitate the 
ritual proceedings. 

Offering ghee lamps began when the monks started chanting. 
Four people offered lamps and alternated in performing this duty, e.g., 
two people offered ghee lamps for about an hour and then rested while 
the two others replaced them. Staring at burning wicks is hard on the 
eyes. Responsible, careful people were chosen to offer ghee lamps 
because the lamps were unstable and could easily turn over, burning 
the wooden table. After a sdong ras was placed in each cup, hot liquid 
ghee was poured into the cups. Each was lit in turn using a metal wire 
cut from fence wire. One end was wrapped in cotton, put in liquid ghee, 
and lit to light the lamps. 

About an hour was required for all the ghee in a skong bu to 
burn. My uncles brought the smallest skong bu so the lamps would 
finish burning more quickly. After all the lamps finished burning, the 
skong bu was cleaned with a towel, filled with liquid ghee, and lit again. 
The four participants responsible for offering lamps wore face masks 
to prevent polluting the lamps with their breath. 1 2 The lamp offering 
did not finish until around midnight of the second day. I did not have 


1 A skong bu resembles a small metal/copper cup with a small hole (open at 
the top, closed at the bottom) in the base to accommodate the wick, which is 
made of sdong rtswa, a plant that grows in local wetland. My family 
collected dried sdong rtswa from a small hill in front of our house. Sdong 
ras is a combination of a dried plant that has been broken in one-and-a-half 
centimeter-long pieces, wrapped with cotton, and placed upright in the hole 
of the cup. Ghee was poured inside. My family prepared 1,000 sdong ras 
prior to the ritual. 

2 Those wiping the copper bowls did not wear masks. 
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to herd livestock when I was in charge of offering ghee lamps, so I 
looked forward to doing it and also because I found it entertaining 

Afternoon 

Lunch was served at around one-thirty PM, a time that marked the 
completion of half of the ritual. Meat was not offered during the ritual. 
Instead, we offered rtsam pa, fried bread, gor sky a, yogurt, rice with 
ghee, sugar, gro ma, fried vegetables, milk tea and other beverages, 
sunflower seeds, and peanuts. Sgrol ma skyabs cooked for the monks 
because he was a former monk and was considered to be a very good 
cook. Mother and Sister-in-law cooked for the helpers. Gro ma and 
fried vegetables were initially offered only to the monks. If there were 
leftovers, they were offered to the helpers or my family members. As a 
child this was my favorite time because I could have sweet beverages 
and snacks. My favorites were Pepsi and peanuts. In 2014, the 
condition of the grass and livestock were conversation topics because 
there was too little grass in winter for the livestock, especially when it 
snowed. Other community news, including weddings, fast horses at 
horse races, and the government's settlement policy were also 
discussed. 

Men and women did not sit or eat together in Room 3. Men 
talked among themselves, telling jokes. For example, Tshe ring, my 
Sister-in-law's brother, suddenly said to Skal bzang rdo rje, "What did 
you do the least and eat the most today?" 

Skal bzang rdo rje turned red and lowered his head as 
everybody laughed. 

Women talked and laughed among themselves, but less loudly 
than the men. 

The Ritual Ends 

After lunch, the ritual continued, and those attending resumed their 
duties. By about six PM, most of the ritual had been completed except 
for the ghee lamp offering, and parts of the chanting. The /a lhag 'extra 
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meal' was prepared, which was usually chob. 1 Participants relaxed, and 
my family members thanked all of the helpers. We urged everyone to 
eat more to demonstrate generosity and kindness. For example, 
Mother would say: 


Ya le lags tsho! 


Thank you all! 

Da stong mchod 


The ritual is' 

'grub song ni red. 


finished now. 

Tshang mar bka' 


Thank you all very 

drin sku drin che. 


much. 

Da tshang mas rgyag 


Please eat well. 

cig 'thung. 



Le lags tsho. 


Thank you! 

Khyod tsho med 


My family could not 

rgyu na de ring nged 


have done the ritual 

tshang gcig pos ba ni 


without you. 

ma red. 




After ja lhag, most helpers who had come by car or motorcycle 
prepared to leave. Mother encouraged them to take fruit and snacks. 
My parents thanked them again. The monks went outside to enjoy the 
view of the grassland. Close relatives and neighbors sometimes stayed 
to help clean the dishes. Meanwhile, I continued offering ghee lamps 
until midnight. 

The monks also chanted some of the other scriptures indicated 
by my uncle's divination, and finished at around nine PM, at which 
time dumplings were prepared for a final meal. 

1 Chob is a colloquial term for soup containing beef, vermicelli, green onion, 
dumplings, red pepper, radish slices, salt, and soy sauce. Once the ritual is 
done, it is acceptable to offer meat (Sangs rgyas bkra shis and Stuart 
2016:16). 
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My family members were familiar with all the monks and 
chatted with them until midnight. Yogurt, fruit, snacks, and beverages 
continued to be offered during the conversations. My uncles and some 
of the older monks enjoyed chatting with my parents and 
Grandmother. The young monks enjoyed interacting with Brother and 
me. We played card games or watched Mtsho sngon Tibetan TV 
programs. If my family had no other rituals to be performed, the 
monks would leave the next morning. Sometimes, however, my family 
asked the monks to chant scriptures required by my uncle. For 
example, in 2017, the monks chanted Gdugs dkar all of the following 
day. 

Families offered different amounts of cash to the monks in 
payment for the performance of the ritual. Historically, only food had 
been offered. My family usually offered about 200 RMB to each monk, 
although it was not required. Nothing critical was said if the family had 
little cash to offer. Typically, the monks would say it was too much but 
eventually took at least half the money. My parents would then force 
them to take the rest of the money, knowing such donations were their 
only source of income to buy food and clothing. Father would forcefully 
throw the money into their car or put it into their robe pouches when 
they were leaving. Otherwise, they would not take it. 

Fig 10. Thousand-fold Offering ritual expenses in 2014. 

Items Description RMB 

food cabbage, green onions, potatoes, 320 

turnips, eggplants, vermicelli, 
raisins, apples, peanuts, Coca-Cola, 

Sprite, orange-flavored drinks, rice, 

_ sugar, flour, meat 1 _ 

transportation gasoline_150 


1 Meat is served for dinner before and after the Thousand-fold Offering. 
However, my family never buys meat for the ritual because meat from 
animals butchered every year in the ninth Chinese lunar month generally 
lasts the whole year. However, a sheep might be butchered in summer if my 
family runs out of meat. 
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rtsam pa 

25 kg 

80 

offering 

200 RMB per monk 

1,200 

butter 

15 kg 

800 

barley grain 

1 bag 

150 

total cost 


2,700 


CHANGES AND THE RITUAL'S LIKELY FUTURE 

In 2003, as part of a government settlement policy, twenty local 
families moved voluntarily to Sha bzang thang, located seven 
kilometers from Mar khu thang. According to local people I 
interviewed, an annual per person payment of 600 RMB, farmland, 
and an annual payment of eighty RMB per mu 1 of farmland per family 
member were major incentives. Other families moved to Mgo log 
Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture and to Dar mtsho (Xinghai) County, 
Mtsho lho Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture where they herded 
livestock for families who, in return, allowed them to collect caterpillar 
fungus on the land without payment. 

Families living in Mar khu thang found it difficult to hold 
rituals that required monks because it was far from Sgar kha dga' ldan 
rnam rgyal gling. Furthermore, living quarters in Mar khu thang were 
small, a further restriction on the conduct of rituals such as the 
Thousand-fold Offering. 

Finding ritual helpers was also challenging in Mar khu thang. 
Most people living there were engaged in small business, construction 
work, or service industries, and lacked time to help for an entire day. 
Nevertheless, in 2017, many families in the County Town attempted to 
hold religious rituals. For example, families consulted close relatives 
in the community and held rituals in their homes in Gcan tsha thang 
where there was enough space to invite monks and where ritual 
helpers were available. 


1 One mu = 0.067 hectare; 0.165 acre. 
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The number of monks in Sgar kha was also decreasing, posing 
another challenge to the continuation of rituals. Most parents sent 
their sons to government-run schools instead of to the local monastery 
to be monks. Indeed, many monks became laymen, which locals 
viewed as inauspicious because it was considered a serious sin to break 
vows. A monk who did not keep his vows was considered 
untrustworthy and disloyal, and would inevitably be negatively 
gossiped about. Therefore, it was better not to take monk vows if the 
person was not determined to become a monk. 

There were also no acknowledged Buddhist teachers in the 
local monastery. Two bla ma were in charge of Sgar kha, but they were 
also in charge of Gsang sgrog and Ngang rong monasteries and did not 
spend much time in Sgar kha. 

Traditionally, families had five or six children, and it was very 
common to send one or two sons to the local monastery. For example, 
two of Grandmother's sons became monks. After the government 
implemented a one-child policy, local Tibetans could have only three 
children, which had a major impact on the number of monks in the 
local monastery. 1 

Parents who decided their sons should become monks sent 
them to larger monasteries where there were opportunities to obtain a 
higher degree of Buddhist knowledge. For example, some families sent 
sons to Bla brang Monastery. A few girls were sent to Gnam rdzong 
Nunnery. 

Children born after the 1990s were not allotted land, a serious 
issue in this herding community. Residents needed livestock to 
support themselves. No land meant no income. 

Because of changes, particularly in the pursuit of better 
education, the future practice of ritual is in jeopardy. Every year, 
members of some local families move to Mar khu thang, believing that 
the quality of education there is far better than what is available from 
'Gcan tsha thang bca' sdod slob chung 'Gcan tsha thang Primary 
Boarding School' in the local community. More than eighty percent of 


1 In 2017, most parents wanted only two children, because it was financially 
challenging to support many children due to the high cost of education. 
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the families rent rooms there, and one or more family members live 
with the children who attend schools. For example, my parents 
purchased a small apartment in Mar khu thang in 2015 and plan to 
move there in 2020 to care for the grandchildren they plan to send to 
school. 

Living in Mar khu thang is a challenge for the migrating locals 
who have very limited Chinese language skills and no social networks 
that would lead to employment. About seventy percent of the 
businesses, including the stores and restaurants, are operated by Han 
Chinese and Muslims. Non-Chinese speakers cannot easily find 
employment. Tibetan elders typically have been street sweepers and 
cared for their grandchildren. 

In July 2017 ,1 stayed in the County Town for five days and met 
Tshe ring 'tsho, a local woman I know very well. She wore a yellow 
uniform and was sweeping the streets. It was hot and Tshe ring 'tsho 
was sweating. This was the first time I had seen her not wearing a 
Tibetan robe. She was very happy to see me because her son and I had 
attended primary school together. She told me that she and her 
husband had moved to Mar khu thang in March 2016 because they 
wanted to send their two grandchildren to school. She had a one-hour 
lunch break, and at one PM, she took me to a single room that she and 
her husband had rented and where they lived with their grandchildren. 
It was along a street where many construction workers lived. The room 
had a metal stove, a pot, a thermos, some bowls, two beds, a rusty 
metal table, and little else. 

"Do you like your job?" I asked. 

"Of course not, but this job is my only option, and I'm fortunate 
to have it. Some people cannot even be a srang phyags mkhan,” 1 Tshe 
ring 'tsho replied and went on to tell me that there were around fifty 
srang phyags mkhan of whom thirty-five were women from Gcan tsha 
thang. They had to work from eight AM to eight PM with only a one- 
hour lunch break and were paid 1,200 RMB per month. 

Older men took care of their children or grandchildren. Young 
people did construction work, waited in restaurants, collected 

1 Srang phyags mkhan 'street sweeper' is a local Tibetan term. 
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caterpillar fungus, or had other part-time jobs. It was impossible to 
practice rituals like the Thousand-fold Offering when family members 
lived separately. 

In 2018, around 300 households in Gcan tsha thang were 
relocated to Ma Ni thang. Other households were sent to Rta ra kha, 
another settlement site a thirty-minute drive from the County Town. A 
few families were also sent to the County Town. Local officials selected 
families to move to settlement sites on the basis of physical disabilities, 
small amounts of herding land, few livestock, and the number of 
school-age children. Families who were recipients of government-built 
houses had to pay 10,000 RMB and were required to demolish their 
old houses in their home community. 

Families in the worst financial situation received annual aid 
from the government. One person from each of the poorest families 
was selected to patrol local pastures and report the local situation. 
They were called rtswa srung 'grass protector'. If someone set fire to 
the grassland, rtswa srung had to extinguish the fire. They were paid 
2,800 RMB annually by the government. 

I visited six settled families in Ma Ni thang to learn more about 
their life. Their houses were built in neat lines reminiscent of 
institutional camps. All the houses had a door number and were the 
same size, style, and quality. When I asked how they would make a 
living once they had given up herding, no one had an answer. Don 'grub 
(b. 1958) said, "We look at the sky every day, waiting for something to 
happen. We don't know what will happen and we don't know how to 
make a living here." 

In 2016, a solar panel project was established in Gcan tsha 
thang, about a fifteen-minute-drive from Ma Ni thang. According to 
locals, many rejected the idea when Chinese business people first 
proposed it. They did not trust the businessmen and thought that solar 
panels might negatively affect the environment and the local climate. 
However, fourteen households in the community rented 2,500 mu of 
their land for twenty years, with one mu earning 3,500 RMB. The 
electricity is sold to the government. Since the community's land is 
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divided among individual families, they had the right to lease their 
land. 

Three years after the project, the land was fenced and no one 
could enter except those working for the project. 

Many locals worried that the solar panel project might have 
negative, disfiguring influences on the environment. My grandmother 
was concerned that strong light reflecting from the solar panels might 
blind birds: 

Local birds are not familiar with these new things. For example, many 
pigeons, sparrows, and crows struck wire fences at night and died when 
fences first came into the community. Later, electric wires created similar 
problems for the local birds. Now, there are solar panels whose strong 
light will blind those poor birds. Sangs kho, you probably remember that 
when you are a child, we never allowed you and other children to play with 
small mirrors when you were outside because the reflection from those 
mirrors might accidentally blind the birds. 

The solar panel project incentivized locals. More land meant 
more money. Consequently, locals' desire for land ownership 
intensified, creating conflict between neighbors and family members. 


CONCLUSION 

The Thousand-fold Offering is one of the most common rituals 
performed in Gcan tsha thang. Particularly, my parents started to hold 
the ritual annually after my grandfather passed away in 1990. My 
parents believe that performing such a ritual can prevent harmful 
incidents and lead my family to a happier life. Furthermore, the benefit 
of practicing such a ritual is also for the next lives. 

Apart from the rituals that are done by the whole community 
such as Bzhi ba'i smyung gnas, and individual's daily recitations, the 
Thousand-fold Offering is a collaborative work where the family 
members are the primary holders, assisted by relatives. Moreover, 
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unlike Gdugs dkar khri 'don performed by local male adults or the 
other rituals that are conducted by monks, the Thousand-fold Offering 
is accomplished as a collective of monks, males, females, and children. 
Therefore, this ritual is significant with respect to the diversity of 
people that are involved. 

On the other hand, not all families in Gcan tsha thang can hold 
such a ritual since it requires money, people, and a house that can 
accommodate a number of people. Thus, only some families that have 
the necessary resources conduct the Thousand-fold Offering regularly. 
For example, my family is considered modestly wealthy by local 
standards and conducts the ritual. Many other families cannot afford 
to hold it. 

Though religious rituals, including the Thousand-fold Offering, 
are very much alive today, the future of rituals is unclear in Gcan tsha 
thang. As a result of new state policies such as the Nomad Settlement 
Policy that requires herders to settle in towns, many locals in Gcan tsha 
thang seek work away from home. The Thousand-fold Offering is 
difficult to conduct for those who live outside the community because 
they lack cash, people, and a suitable place. Additionally, settling in 
new towns creates distances between the families and the local 
monastery. Thus, the future of religious practices in Gcan tsha thang 
is uncertain. 

In 2014, Mo'o tse tung's (Mao Zedong; Chairman Mao) name 
was visible in the Tibetan language on a broken door on the old 
assembly hall of Sgar kha. Grandmother described how in the 1950s, 
utterances suggesting any religious beliefs were forbidden. Many 
locals were publicly humiliated, beaten, and jailed for chanting 
mantras or having religious objects in their homes. Religious objects 
such as scriptures and Buddha images in monasteries were burned, or 
broken and thrown away. 

Despite attempts to eradicate local religious belief, 
Grandmother told me that, during that chaotic period, she and her 
family members had chanted and offered fumigation in the family 
stove for deities at night. Many hid religious objects in the ceiling of 
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their homes and took them out in about 1978 when religious practices 
were less restricted. 

In 2018, Buddhist practices and beliefs were locally vibrant. 
However, according to the locals, at this same time, the government 
instituted a new requirement, requiring Sgar kha Monastery to send 
all junior monks to school until the age of eighteen. Locals did not 
know how strictly this requirement would be enforced. For example, 
what would happen if a monk failed his high school entrance exams 
and could not continue his education? 

Dramatic changes occurring in local communities such as Gcan 
tsha thang have had certain positive impacts. Children attending 
schools in Mar khu thang are more likely to succeed in a world where 
knowledge of the Chinese language and technology matters. They will 
also most likely score higher on college entrance examinations 
compared to those who study in the primary school in Gcan tsha thang. 

However, there is a downside to this transition. Mar khu thang 
residents have less time and energy to engage with Tibetan culture and 
religion. Many of the children who grow up in Mar khu thang speak 
Tibetan mixed with Chinese. Very few can sing Tibetan traditional 
songs, give wedding orations, tell folk stories, recite scriptures, care for 
livestock, or wear Tibetan robes. Many locals worry about their 
children's identity and the preservation of their culture when they send 
them to study in Mar khu thang." Slob grwar 'gro ba ni rang gi ske la 
leebs thag skon pa dang 'dra bo 'Going to school is equivalent to 
hanging yourself," is a popular saying. The idea is that young Tibetans 
often lose their "Tibetanness" by attending school and are no longer 
Tibetan when they return from school because they do not speak 
Tibetan, do not wear Tibetan robes, and lack an appreciation of their 
own culture. Thus, the future generations of Gcan tsha thang will likely 
be less interested in practicing rituals including the Thousand-fold 
Offering. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 



Fig 11. Lha bshos in small containers at Skal bzang rgyal's home during 
the Thousand-fold Offering (April 2015, Sangs rgyas bkra shis). 



Fig 12. Skal bzang rgyal's home during the Thousand-fold Offering. 
Bstan 'dzin mkhyen rab chants the Mantra of Tam (2015, Sangs rgyas 
bkra shis). 
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Fig 13. Cleaning offering bowls at Skal bzang rgyal's home during the 
Thousand-fold Offering (2015, Sangs rgyas bkra shis). 



Fig 14. Scriptures atop a car were circumambulated during the ritual 
at Skal bzang rgyal's home during the Thousand-fold Offering (2015, 
Sangs rgyas bkra shis). 
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Fig 15. Skal bzang rdo rje and other helpers offer ghee lamps at Skal 
bzang rgyal's home during the Thousand-fold Offering (2015, Sangs 
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Tibetan Terms 


’du khang 

'jam dbyangs rgya mtsho 
'jigs med 

'khor ba las sgrol ma qf^qq'<w|jq , 5 !| 

'phrang dmar q^qq^qj 

a lags bio bzang isrqqptjlq^qj 

a lags ngang rong i*rqqp - qq^qj 

a mdo bYsqi 

ban+de rgyal qj^gfUj 

bca' sdod qsq^j 

bcu ba'i Inga mchod q^'qq'^Iqj 

bkra shis rgya mtsho 

bla brang 
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bla brang dga' ldan bshad sgrub dar rgyas bkra shis g.yas su 'khyil ba'i 

bla ma gpij 

bod skad dag ma 

brag dmar nang ^'q^^ 

brgya mchod q|j;&:c6q] 

bsang q^j 

bsang chu q*jq'Sj 

bskal ba yag po q?i<q'q'«Wj*Jj 

bsngo ba q|rqj 

bsod nams rgya mtsho q«Sf^W|j; 5 «?j 
bstan 'dzin mkhyen rab qs3^3^j|5^qj 
bstod smon phyogs bsgrigs q&'|j^§^'q^p| 
bzang bo spyod pa'i smon lam q^q'^^'qq'l^'q^' 
bzhi ba'i smyung gnas q^qq^^s^j 
cho ga'i dpe cha a'qq'qfrai 
chob &qj 
cho ga 
chos 

chos skor SV&qj 
chos kyi mgo ma skyabs 'gro 
chos sgam 
chos thog 
dar lcog q^wj 
dar mtsho q^'sjsj 
dar shing ^'$jq'| 

dga' ldan byin chags gling q^q - ^g^ - aqp - |jq;j 
dge 'dun shes rab s ^j - q,^^ -3 \q| 
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dge lugs 

dge rgan glas ma 
dgu ba'i nyer gnyis 
Dondrub, don 'grub ^'^q| 
dpa' lung 
dpal ldan 
dri za |^j 
drug pa'i lab tse 
gcan tsha q|« 3 ^Sj 
gcan tsha thang «r| 5 ^ao - i 5 |^j 
gcan tsha thang bca' sdod slob chung 
gcan tsha thang sde ba 
gdugs dkar 
gdugs dkar khri 'don 
gdugs dkar mchog grub ma 
gnam rdzong 

gnam rdzong bsam gtan 'phel rgyas gling 

gnyer ba qj^qj 

gor mo phye «^^|| 

gor skya 

grang ka 5]^ 

gro ma «Sf5i| 

gsang sgrog 

gsang sgrog bde chen bshad sgrub 'phel rgyas gling 

gser kha ‘rpKpij 
gser mtsho skyid 
gshong mo che 
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gshong mo che byang chub bde chen gling 

gum^j 

gur mgon skyabs 

gzhung chu q< 3 p®j 

gzigs chen 

gzungs ^q^| 

hu tse 

ja kha 

jalhag ^ 

ja mchod 

jo mo glang ma ^fgjqsij 
ka brgya dang bo 
ka brgya gnyis pa 'Tj'q^qjy^q' 
karma pa Tj^'qj 
kha gyi (*r|| 
kha lug |q'«gj| 
khams ra 
khri ka 
khung ri 
khyim tho j| 5 rWj 
klu mo tshe ring ;j; 3 fao%;j 
lab tse <w^j 
lab tse bstod <w^ - qjj 
las 




lcang rtsa ^q^j 
lha bshos <s'q^« 
lha bzo ‘S'q^j 




lha de'u 


I'^l 
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lha rten 
lha sa , s'*n 


lha yul 


lham <^5j| 
lho ba <§R\ 


lhun 'grub 
lo ba 3 fq| 
ma Ni sr^j 

ma Ni dung sgrub 5 )p^|jqj 
ma Ni thang sips^j 
ma sems can thams cad 
mang ja 5^ 
mar khu sp^j 
mar khu thang 
mchod chu sj&^j 
mchod me 


6^5 

me tog tsam pa ka 
mes nyag mar ka 
mes nyag yar ka 
mgo log 5 ^<*Wj 
mkhyen rab rgya mtsho 
mo'o tse tung 
mtsho byang sjao^j 
mtsho drug sjao'^ij 
mtsho lho 
mtsho sngon 
nang khog 3 ^'j&| 
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nangs snga mo nangs bsang snga dgos/ mi bzang rta bzang sngon na 
yod/ dgong phyi dro dgong bsang 'phyi dgos/ mi ngan rta 
ngan phyis na yod/ 

nga tsho bde mo yin/ khyed tsho bde mo qa'qq^q^j flqao'qqsij 
ngag dbang phul byung ^'qq^q'^j 
ngang rong qqqqj 

ngang rong bkra shis chos 'phel gling qq^qqfj]'^ - S^ - qqq - ^q| 

nor ba qq'qj 

nor gzungs 

nor rgyun ma 5q'|j3,'5!j 

nor rgyun ma'i gzungs 

0 rgyan stong mchod 

oM ma Ni pad+me hU~M 

pa lo skyid q'q'fpj 

pad ma rig 'dzin q^srq^q^j 

paN chen bla ma q^ - a^ - 5i| 

phar la ma byin na tshur la yong rgyu med/ phar la ci 'dra mang bo 
byin na tshur la de 'dra'i mang bo yong ni red qqq^'l^^qq - 

Pohua Dondrup, 'phags pa don grub qq ! Tp - q - ^ 5 ^[qj 

rdo rje thar 

rgya lo'i smon lam 

rgyo'urgya|%gj 

rig 'dzin smin grol gling %|'q^'|^q'|q| 
ril bu qq - ^i 


rim gro qst'fj 
rin chen rgyal qs^s^q 
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rje btsun 'phags ma sgrol ma'i stong mchod 'bul tshul dngos grub kun 

rje tsong kha pa g^k'prqj 

rje'i stong mchod 

rkang mo 

rlung rta'i dar lcog 

rma lho Sf‘ 5 j 

rnying ma ^ 5 )| 

rta de la cho ga med gi 

rta ra kha 

rtsam pa 

rtsis 

rtswa srung 
sa sga nyag ga 
sa skya 
sangs kho 

sangs rgyas bkra shis 

sangs rgyas chos lugs pa | 

sangs rgyas sman bla 

sbyin bdag 

sbyin pa rgya mtsho | 3 ^Tg; 5 «?j 

sde ba ^q| 

sde chen %'a 63 ,j 

sde tsha ^ 3 oj 

sdig spongs dge sgrub 

sdong ras 

sdong tswa 

se bo 
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seng gdong 
sgar kha 

sgar kha dga' ldan rnam rgyal gling 

sgar kha'i mchod rten ^(qq^aq^j 

sgrol ma |j«raj 

sgrol ma skyabs |j<w^q^j 

sgrol ma'i bstod pa |jq - 5|q;q^ - q| 

sgrol ma'i gzungs Ijqwqj^q^j 

sgrol ma'i stong mchod |fq'5w|jq'&a^j 

sha bzang thang ^j'q^q^qj 

shes rab snying po 

skal bzang rdo rje ^q'q^q'^'£| 

skal bzang rgyal ^q'q^q'|jqj 

skong bu ^q' N q| 

skya rgya ||| 

skyabs 'gro ^q^qffjj 

slob grwar 'gro ba ni rang gi ske la lcebs thag skon pa dang 'dra bo j|q' 
sman bla'i mtshan 

sman bla'i stong mchod |,5,'^q'^q'&;a^] 

sngags bklag thabs bsdus pa i^'q^'iswq^'qj 

sngags khang , gqp - |qq - j 

sngags pa |wptqj 

snying bo rgyal 

snying dkar skyid W'f^j 

srang phyags mkhan 

sras chen 

stong bshags kyi lha sum cu so Inga ^q - q^qp - ^ - ^ 5 r^ -< gj 
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stong mchod fa^a^j 
stong mchod phyogs bsgrigs 
tha rgya £T|j 
ting phor ^a* 5 aj 
tsha tsha a'a'j 
tsha tsha stong dpar 
tshe dpal rdo rje afaaq'j^sj 
tshe lha rnam gsum a'^sra^j 
tshe lha rnam gsum gyi dar lcog 
tshe lha rnam gsum gyi stong mchod 
tshe ring lo'aaj 
tshe ring 'tsho aJaaqai 
tshe ring don grub aaa'^a^jqi 
tsho ba Ifqj 
tshogs ras aaa'aa 

ya ya bud la shog, bud la shog, bde mo yin na ^a'«r^j q^'sT' 

yang rong aa%| 

yang rong gong ma qaaa'^a'sij 

yang rong zhol ma qa%Sjq'«| 

zhal 'don phyogs bsgrigs <^qa^^p -c !|j £ 5 j^j 

zi ling %aai 


zlog pa grub chen las kyi rdo rje ^a^aa^qa'^' 
zlum gtor dkar po ^a^a'z^Tia'qj 


Chinese Terms 


Banmarenzeng IjlJ'M-if 
Beijing it ^ 
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Cairangdangzhi it # 
Changmu # 

Dadui XFk 
Dongcheng 
Guide ikit 
Haidong & 

Huadan X-S- 
Hualong ft Ft- 
Huangnan # ilj 
Hui 

Hukou Z' 

Jianzha XX 
Jianzhatan XX>*# 
Jingbajiancuo k £1 ! 2 r# 
Kanbula X# #- 
Kangxi 

Luoguihua ###, 
Maketang 2 j fcJft 
Mao Zedong #}##> 
mu w 

Nengke tb# 

Qiangong -f-# 

Qing >f 
Qinghai # # 

Saganiha 

Sangjiezhaxi 

Tajia 

Xiahe Jt# 

Xi'an 'Sj-Sr 
Xinghai X # 

Xining ffi'T 
Yangzong X £ 
Yonghegong 
Yongzheng 0 -SE. 

Yuan it 
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